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hedged in their kingship by advisers, limitations, customs,
which could not be set aside. . . . Chungu himself, however,
was and still is * the man who speaks with God * ; and as
such he is hedged with a real divinity, which the limitations
to which he has to submit, and the independence of the
once subordinate chiefs, have not yet destroyed. He remains
pre-eminently the man of prayer, who carries to the ancestral
spirits the petitions of the community, and speaks to them with
an authority which no other possesses. . . . The principal
duties of the councillors were to put the Chungu to death
when he became seriously ill, a duty which has necessarily
lapsed under British rule. . . .
" The health of the priest-king and the welfare of the
whole   community  were  inseparably  bound   up   together.
A Chungu in health and vigour meant a land yielding its
fruits, rain coming in its season, evil averted.    But a weak
and ailing Chungu meant disasters of many kinds.    Smaller
illnesses Chungu, very excusably, concealed from his coun-
cillors, hoping that his ancestors would hear the prayers
which he offered secretly by night.    But when serious illness
overtook him, the councillors were called to a full meeting
by those who were about the person of the chief.    For
Chungu must not die a natural death ;  the land would turn
into water should such a calamity be allowed to happen.
Having decided that the illness is really grave, the councillors
one by one give their voice in the formula, ' Siku na mwaka}
literally, day and year;   but actually meaning, ' Does God
die ?'    In solemn procession these terrible persons enter the
house and, having turned out the chief's wives, lay him down
on the floor.   Two keep him in that posture, while a third
stops his breath by holding his mouth and nostrils, a fourth
meanwhile gently slapping him all over the body until the life
has gone out of him.
" No announcement of the death was made. One of the
councillors lived in the royal dwelling, so that if any came to
consult Chungu a response might be given, and as he was
rarely seen by common men it was easy to keep up the decep-
tion. The councillors with their own hands digged the grave,
and on their shoulders, at midnight, carried the body,
anointed with lion fat and enswathed in cloth, to the place